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THE MORALS OF THE MODERN HEROINE. 

BY ELIZABETH BISLAND. 



Fundamental morals alter but little from age to age, some 
general law of behavior being required to make feasible the life 
in common. Thou shalt not kill: Thou shalt not steal, nor lie, 
nor covet thy neighbor's wife, are the four cornerstones of so- 
ciety. But while these basic laws have been what a young Japa- 
nese poet — in a moment of lyric ardor — has called "the social 
glue," there is no one thing more subject to the vagaries of 
fashion than the smaller morals, so to speak; those refinements 
of thought and behavior which form the morals of the non- 
criminal classes — such folk as ourselves, who have daily to beg 
that we may not be led into temptation, but who rarely even 
contemplate any real egregiousness of conduct. 

Can one imagine, for example, any two standards farther apart 
— more separated by the whole diameter of thought — than those 
of a wealthy young New-Yorker who interests himself in re- 
form work in the East Side slums, and those of a young Roman 
patrician of the time of the great Julius? And yet both of 
these men would give adherence to the simpler code, that murder, 
theft, lying and cowardice were unthinkable temptations. The 
Eoman would look upon the modern sociologist as a fantastic 
fool, and the earnest young reformer would consider the Italian 
as no better than a gross and selfish pagan, and yet both would 
be gentlemen, with a lofty sense of duty. 

Of course, these fashions in ethics profoundly affect literature, 
that mirror of the human mind in which we see reflected not 
only our own faces, but also the faces of all our ancestors; in 
which we see depicted our physical and moral lineaments; in 
which we find the semblance of our ideals and the ideals of 
those who have created us and our aspirations. When we wish 
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to study the constantly mutable fashion in morals, we must turn 
to the library shelves and contemplate the records there made 
of the hopes and beliefs of each generation. 

In our European civilization there has always been a delicious- 
ly contradictory attitude in the mind of the male — until recently 
the general maker of our literature — toward his female. While 
never willing to admit her equality with himself, either mental 
or moral, he has yet constantly required of her, has constantly 
urged upon her, a certain sublimation of behavior which he 
was amiably reluctant to demand of himself or of his fellows. 
The ewigeweibliche — the eternal feminine — of his dream has see- 
sawed between the passionless goddess and the greedy child. 
Gray-eyed Athene — pure wisdom and justice — "stern daughter 
of the voice of God," and that naughty blooming lady who came 
glowing from the eea to set all men by the ears, were equally 
his ideal of our unlucky sex. Naturally, it has kept us busy 
trying to assume both parts satisfactorily; and, considering how 
earnestly we have endeavored to meet these conflicting demands 
upon our moral talents, it does seem hard that we have earned 
only a general and invidious reputation for capriciousness and 
incomprehensibility. " Souvent femme varie f ' One would think 
so, indeed, under such stress for versatility ! 

In the early literatures one finds the heroine, the ideal woman, 
varying from Antigone to Medea; from Phaedra to Penelope; 
and, tucked in between these extremes of virtues and vices on the 
heroic scale, there has been an endless chain of rosy, laughing, 
comfortable young persons with the morals of rabbits and the 
mentality of butterflies. From the relish with which the classic 
authors lingered over the charms of these ladies' persons, and the 
piquancy of their daring improprieties, one rather suspects that, 
on the whole, these latter were the ones they found most to their 
taste, though in their loftier moments they imagined their hero- 
ines in nobler mould. 

The coming of Christianity swept both types into the Index 
Expurgatorius, and substituted the hysteric saint of visions and 
macerations. Here was a brand-new character for the overworked 
female to enact; yet, in her facile good-nature, she threw herself 
into the required attitude with the old enthusiasm. The very 
quaintest heroine of all fiction is to be found in the Lives of the 
Saints, while the Early Fathers were calling her by the most 
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opprobrious names — damning her up and down, and she patient- 
ly going into ecstasies and never answering back! No wonder 
the male of our kind has said we were incomprehensible ! 

In the golden dawn of the Eenaissance the mystic and the 
saint paled and vanished ; and, instead, came " the white feet of 
Nicolette," stepping shyly to meet " that sweet knight Aucassin," 
followed by golden-headed Guinevere, Beatrice, Iseult of the 
silver hands and the lily maid of Astolat. Personally, I must 
say, these are my favorites of all les belles dames de temps jadis, 
with their braided locks and folded hands, their meek lashes and 
fine pale brows — ladies all fire and dew; all passion and tender 
grace. 

As the classic revival rose to its zenith, these, too, passed, and 
the frisky young person reappeared, and with her the severe and 
lofty heroine, sharing the homage of the man in love with 
the shadow of antiquity. 

It was a sort of a hybrid cross between the two who stalked 
and strutted through the interminable pages of Mile, de Scudery's 
romances and the verbose volumes of Richardson. Bernard Shaw 
says that the men of the eighteenth century did not regard wom- 
an as an individual, but as an institution, and the heroine of 
the eighteenth-century romance, " the delicate female," was mere- 
ly the reflection, the feminine shadow, of the Man of Feeling — 
that intolerable prig, "whose mild eye," the poet tells us, 
"beamed with benevolence," and in whose bosom pulsed, 

" That ecstatic and exulting throb 
Which virtue's votary feels when he sums up 
The thoughts and actions of a well-spent day." 

Fancy the pompous self-consciousness of a person who ex- 
perienced ecstatic and exulting throbs because he had behaved 
himself for twenty-four hours! Naturally, the heroines had to 
be of a very superior quality of institution to live up to this sort 
of thing. 

But of a virtue! . . . Witness Clarissa of the iron-bound im- 
peccability, and of a meekness and propriety! ... of which 
the heroine of " Sir Charles Grandison " is an example raised to 
the nth power. Poor dear Miss Byron waits patiently through 
five quarto volumes for her magnificent young man to commit 
himself — " Sir Charles conducted me to the cedar parlor, where 
were already my aunt and my grandmamma. He sat down, and, 
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with a manly yet respectful air, his voice gaining strength as he 
proceeded, thus delivered himself" ... of six pages before he 
has done with it, and the ever-admirable Miss Byron had a 
chance to get in a word edgeways and accept him before he could 
draw breath to go on! 

By the time the early Victorian period was reached, virtue and 
propriety and colorlessness reigned supreme. The naughty 
charmer was in exile; but in the mean while, for the first time 
in the history of literature, women had begun to write about 
themselves. Miss Burney's Evelina was barely distinguishable 
from her man-made congeners, but with Miss Austen one began 
to catch a glimpse of what women thought of themselves and of 
other members of their sex. It is the quality of genius to be 
of no period, and Miss Austen's women are as modern and as 
ancient as are the lovely creations of Shakespeare. Elizabeth 
Bennet and Miss Emma Woodhouse are the sort of women whom 
we play bridge with, serve on charitable committees with, and 
whom our brothers marry — just those good, kind, friendly 
creatures whom we ask to dinner, and whose discipline of their 
children we enjoy criticising. So one is hardly justified in judg- 
ing the woman's heroine in literature by the work of that rare 
feminine bird, a genius. 

George Eliot in her turn broke away from the conventions in 
" Janet's Bepentance," and when she conceived that very modern 
mid- Victorian young lady, Gwendolen Harleth. Gwendolen was 
somewhat of a portent, and was so regarded, I remember, when 
she loomed upon my childish horizon. I remember seeing my 
elders shake their heads over her vanity and recklessness, her 
insubordination and her spiritual aspirations — though I think 
they hardly realized what a prolific parent she was to become of 
restless, yearning young persons, much concerned as to the state 
of their souls, and making all their relations desperately un- 
comfortable with their unbalanced antics. She came upon us 
at a time which I have since learned to call "the blue-bow 
period." That is to say that the woman who then reigned in our 
hearts, and who adorned the short story of our periodical litera- 
ture, used to straighten out the tangles of her existence by the 
simple expedient of putting a blue bow into her adorably curl- 
ing hair. If she found another woman stealing her husband's 
affections, she calmly checkmated the deadly wiles of the wicked 
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rival by pinning on a blue bow, the effect of this proving so 
hypnotic that the fascinated male returned at once and perma- 
nently to his domestic allegiance. It would cure a husband of 
drinking habits; it lightened the gloom of financial misfortunes; 
it even atoned for any little stepping aside from the path of strict 
wifely duty on her own part. In any stress of circumstance the 
purchase of a yard of ribbon proved a sort of silken and power- 
ful "God Bless Our Home." 

How delieiously simple it would seem if we might straighten 
out our twentieth-century marital complications by a mere mo- 
ment at the bargain-counter! 

The goddess and the pretty, immoral little hussy were not all 
forgotten by their male literary adorers; but the "mob of gentle- 
women, who wrote with ease," which sprang up, a thick, lettered 
crop, in the latter half of the nineteenth century, declined to be 
narrowed down to two sharply contrasting types of the sex, and 
one began at last to get what Meredith calls "the fine shades" 
of feminine self-revelation. Some very remarkable shades one 
has got, it must be confessed. We have had some tingling shocks 
to our old comfortable prepossessions in the last half-century. 
As early as the days of the Bronte sisters, the ugly woman had 
issued a startling declaration of the right of the ill-featured fe- 
male to emotion and romance. Up to that day none but the beau- 
tiful were supposed to move in the enchanted pays du tendre. 
Besearch fails to show, in all the literature of the male, one 
really plain heroine. She must be fair or she could not hope 
to be considered as an applicant for the place. So it was con- 
sidered immensely piquant when the ugly, passionate little gov- 
erness from Yorkshire actually pictured another ugly little gov- 
erness inspiring a passion and posing as a romantic figure. Since 
then has occurred another revolution made in favor of the Femme 
de Trente Ans. A heroine used to be, in the old days of masculine 
literary rule, not only beautiful, but, as a necessary concomitant, 
delieiously young. The blooming chits had it all their own way. 
The woman of thirty had by that age either made her romantic 
market or else retired sombrely into the innocuous desuetude of 
old maidenhood, and served literary needs only as a ridiculous and 
jealous foil, as a duenna, or as an assistant of the emotional 
stresses of her younger sister. She passed secret billets-doux, or 
waited to warn while one trembled at a rendezvous by an aged 
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oak under the midnight moon. Mrs. Craik, better known to her 
large clientele as Miss Mulock, was the first to have the courage 
to suggest that a woman might suffer from romantic emotions 
after twenty-five without being wholly abnormal, and bo far have 
we progressed beyond the mid-Victorian ideals that that erstwhile 
youthful dweller in the limelight is now supposed to be meekly 
at school and not troubling her pigtailed juvenile head about 
matters fit only for her elders. Even women of forty are allowed 
to have affairs, and that charming romance known as " The Baby's 
Grandmother" was received without derision;— it even inspired 
sympathy. 

We are now in the period of the full emancipation of the hero- 
ine — an emancipation which she owes largely to her own sex. 
We have at last a copious body of documents setting forth women's 
impressions as to woman's real nature, and it would be extremely 
interesting to take up these documents for careful comparison 
and examination, and submit them to learned bodies for discus- 
sion; to analyze, generalize, philosophize upon them and discover 
what has been contributed by them to the sum of human truth. 
Do their self -revelations cast any real light upon the complexities 
of the soul of that half of the race which men have declared to 
be capricious and incomprehensible, which they confess in their 
famous toast to be the unsolvable conundrum — " Woman! We 
can't make her out, but we'll never give her up." 

Two men have written of woman from this modern aspect, but 
it is safe to say that Hedda Gabler and Candida would never have 
existed if the Brontes and George Eliot had not broken the 
ground on which they stand; and yet in the conceptions of both 
men can be discerned, in new guise, traces of the old alternating 
male dreams of the female. Hedda Gabler, Nora and the rest 
are but the old, dominating goddess type subtly modernized and 
masquerading as contemporary Norwegians, while Candida and 
her sisters are suspiciously like the present-day versions of the 
supple, unscrupulous Jade of classic letters. 

We must read women's books if we would get new light upon 
the woman question, if we would study the moral aspect of the 
matter and consider the soul of the sex from a really new angle 
of vision. And reading these women's books by the light of our 
old prejudices, we certainly have the startled sensation that we 
have heretofore been moving about in a feminine world unreal- 
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ized ; that either those mild brows have been concealing the most 
astonishing things, or else the woman of onr epoch has suffered 
a sudden change into something new and strange, and that there 
is no tie of heredity between the mother of yesterday and the 
daughter of to-day. 

Patient Griselda was long held up to us in the era of the mas- 
culine domination of letters as a most admirable and to-be-duly- 
copied person. She was a proof that persistent meek acceptance 
could overcome at last the tyrannical spirit of her master, but: 
not even one lady of letters urges meekness upon her sisters as a 
desirable virtue. Quite the contrary. What Henry Arthur Jones 
calls " that rabble of petticoats " which moves through modern 
fiction is made up of ladies who have a vivid idea of their own 
value, and an equally vivid idea of having their own way. If 
Petruchio were to throw plates about in our time with any idea 
of subduing the modern Katherine, he would probably find him- 
self promptly ducking to avoid their swift return, or would be 
haled into court to show cause why he shouldn't pay persistent 
alimony to salve the wound made upon his better half's feelings 
by what the divorce-court terms "intolerable cruelty." No; 
meekness under oppression is not a virtue of the modern heroine. 

Unquestioning loyalty to her male was another belauded virtue 
of the heroine of the past. She followed her male cheerfully to 
the battlefield, the debtor's prison, or even the scaffold. When 
a gentleman cheated at cards, drank more than was good for him, 
flung away his substance in riotous living, or otherwise made 
things uncomfortable, the virtuous heroine of the past immedi- 
ately took in plain sewing (she never appeared to be capable of 
any other kind), changed her residence to a garret, and lived 
shiveringly on what was known as "crusts"; but she spoke no 
word of reproach and did the uncomplaining-martyr act in its 
e.xtremest form of aggravating high-mindedness. The path of 
the moral transgressor is not smoothed in this fashion in our day. 
He has domesticated the Recording Angel, and the Critic on the 
Hearth will condone no moral laxities. Not only must his private 
conduct square with the rigidest rules of morality, but even in 
his finances and his politics he must exhibit a standard so lofty 
as must prove exhausting to even a hero. In a dozen recent tales 
the hero is called upon to resist the most enticing political and 
financial temptations at the peril of punishment at the hands of 
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the heroine, who, whether she be his wife or his sweetheart, de- 
mands of her hero a meticulous and subtly perfect conscientious- 
ness; and if he fails to measure up to her exacting level he gets 
his punishment, infallibly. The famous Nora demands even 
more, of course. Poor Thorvald has not only to be honest him- 
self, but must be sufficiently high-minded to understand why she 
shouldn't be; and Candida's husband must be so pure of heart 
as to condone a flirtation in which he himself would not for one 
instant be permitted to indulge. It would almost seem as if the 
old roles were completely reversed, and it is now the hero who 
is under obligation to readjust his loyalty to any and all de- 
mands made by his exacting heroine. And he gets small sym- 
pathy for his efforts. It never occurs to any one to be sentimental 
over Thorvald, or shed tears of sympathy for Mr. Candida. They 
are not buoyed up by any comforting sense that the pathetic 
nature of their sufferings will "make Celia's tender eyes com- 
plain," or rouse indignation against the trenchant ladies who 
have brought their proud masculinity so low. Sweet sixteen will 
not weep over them, nor chivalrous boyhood burn with indigna- 
tion at their wrongs. 

In a very recent and popular book by a lady novelist, "The 
Fruit of the Tree," the heroine, a trained nurse, uses her hypo- 
dermic needle to shorten the sufferings of a young married woman 
hurt in an accident, and after the widower marries her he discov- 
ers that she shortened the life of his first wife. The nurse feels 
no compunction for her act, and in fact resents her new hus- 
band's qualms about it, and we are made to feel that he is rather 
a cad to be squeamish over so small a matter, and before long he 
sees it that way himself, begs pardon and is restored to favor. 

It was both interesting and curious to observe the public — 
particularly the feminine public — attitude at the playing of 
Maeterlinck's " Monna Vanna," some two years ago. It was the 
story of the Biblical Judith transformed to a semi-mediaeval, 
semi-modern setting. Monna Vanna was called upon to sacrifice 
her virtue to save her people; and her husband, very properly it 
seems to me, objected. He was entirely willing to give his own 
life, but he was most unwilling to purchase his own or his sub- 
jects' lives at a price he held dearer than theirs or his. When 
she returned from the conqueror's tent, to which she had gone 
without her husband's knowledge or consent, and announced that 
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the suddenly generous ruffian had spared her, neither she nor the 
women in the audience seemed to experience any emotion other 
than contempt and disgust for the poor maddened husband, who 
refused to accept her account of the meeting, and no one seemed 
to feel that his wrongs were in the fact that she had been trying 
to save him through his own dishonor — that she had not dis- 
honored him being merely an accident, and not through her in- 
tention. The general attitude seemed to be that he was making 
a great fuss about nothing, and behaving in the most tiresome 
and ridiculous manner. 

To come to a still more serious matter, the very keystone of 
the arch — fidelity of the person and the affections — we find that 
in this respect also the modern heroine has brought about a com- 
plete bouleversement of the old order. It used to be conceded 
that different codes of honor existed for the two sexes. Chastity 
was the cornerstone of feminine morals; once it was removed the 
whole fabric fell in ruins. That sound, the building might be 
flawed, but it was respected. Fibs were but foibles; carelessness 
in money matters venial. Backbiting, cowardice, narrowness, 
bigotry were pardonable faults if in matters concerning the other 
sex one was impeccable. On the other hand, man might have a 
straying eye and remain a gentleman if no charge of lying, 
cowardice or dishonesty could be proved. If, however, he cheated 
at cards, his life among his fellows was as completely at an end 
as was that of his mate "when lovely woman stooped to folly." 
How many times has not the tear of sweet sensibility flowed at 
the sorrows of those poor ladies who, having lost their claim to 
kindness and respect, wandered in the snow, or crept home to die 
on the outraged husband's or father's doorstep. No repentance 
could avail to replace her in the high estate she had forfeited. 

"The only art her guilt to cover, 
To hide her shame from every eye, 
To give repentance to her lover, 
And wring his bosom, is — to die." 

The scarlet letter marked her as with the brand of Cain; and, 
like the male cheater at cards, she must forever wander an exile 
from the warm precincts of respectability, later heroism not 
availing to win back the lost regard unless that heroism led to. 
a prompt demise. 

The man who cheats at cards still roams an exile, but the 
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modern heroine by no means submits to atone her follies by 
accompanying him. About ten years ago, she arose in her might 
and declined to accept judgment from a censorious and hypocritic 
world. "The Superfluous Woman" was one of the first books 
whose heroine declared her independence of the elder morals 
She had her little fling, and then asked what we were going to 
do about it, and we sat with our astonished mouths open and had 
no answer ready. Grant Allen echoed with " The Woman Who 
Did," — and she did very naughty things indeed; and once again 
we found ourselves out of our depths in the sudden liquefaction 
of all our old predilections. Since which time the modern heroine 
has taken the Key of the Fields. The Hester Prynne of to-day 
would make scarlet letters fashionable, contract an excellent 
marriage, and shortly be leading mothers' meetings in Mr. Arthur 
Dimmesdale's popular church; and the very modernest heroine, 
like the protagonist of " Life's Shop Window," would probably 
haughtily refuse altogether to be, in the old parlance, " made an 
honest woman of," and reject marriage entirely as too cramping 
to her new-found liberty. 

Females of the very lightest character may set up as heroines 
in honorable heroic circles in our tolerant day, and we look for- 
ward with prickling interest to see what new forms of moral 
delinquency these vigorous ladies will next render respectable by 
their potent patronage. 

These fantastic moral excursions are undoubtedly a very natu- 
ral reaction from a long period of the namby-pambyism of the 
Rosa Matilda School of the eighteenth century. These are but 
the sowing of wild literary oats on the part of heady femininity, 
new to the liberty of the pen, and not yet settled down to the 
sobered middle age of letters. We are not to take these vagaries 
too ponderously. It is like the changing voice of the boy, apt to 
rise into hysteric head notes in the midst of the growth of deeper 
tones. Liberty is a good thing after all, though it be sometimes 
abused. The heroine, who is the ideal of the woman herself, the 
expression of her own highest consciousness of aspiration for 
herself, will be eventually, no doubt, a very different person from 
the alternating goddess and rogue; a very different person, too, 
from the fantastic unclassifiable individual offered us as a model 
just now. She will clarify into something higher and better than 
the woman now imagined by women. For the modern heroine 
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does not seem to have the elements fitting her to be the mother 
of heroes, or of heroines either, for that matter. 

In the new and intense" self -consciousness of women, and of 
the men dominated by the modern feminism, one of the oldest 
and most important facts of life is in danger of being obscured. 
The woman of our day, with only half a century of education, 
has succeeded in stepping into a new place upon the human stage. 
She is so new in this place that every eye is turned upon her in 
the endeavor to analyze and place her in the general scheme of 
things. But, if she is to be placed apart from the higher idealism, 
she will have lost something for which all her treasure-trove of 
liberty and education will be but small compensation. With all 
the calumny and scorn that men have heaped upon woman, they 
have yet kept her an ideal. They have treated her much as the 
Italian fisherman does the image of his patron saint; he smacks 
it when in a temper, but worships it and looks up to it as some- 
thing better than himself all the while. Now, an ideal, even 
when treated pretty roughly, is a potent thing. It assimilates 
the holder of it to itself, as the green leaf turns a chameleon to 
its own tint, and all that we do and are, of the best, results from 
our contact with, our value of, that immediate jewel of our souls. 
It is said that the capacity for growth and development in a race 
may always be tested accurately by the race's attitude to its 
women. If its ideal of women is low and gross, its general prog- 
ress is also low and gross. And this is equally true of the indi- 
vidual. No one ever knew a really admirable man who thought 
badly of women, and the nature of a woman is suspect who thinks 
meanly of her own sex. The terrible welter of European savagery 
in the Middle Ages got its greatest impetus forward through the 
development of the dreams of chivalry. And if the real women 
were at all as the poets and painters and story-tellers thought of 
them, one doesn't wonder. They were the dearest creatures ! 

The truth is, the modern heroines do not stir enthusiasm, for 
the modern heroine on the whole is a pretty bad lot. In this age 
of investigation, the muck-raker might employ his spare time in 
exposing her. There is suggestion here of a new direction for 
a certain well-known person's inexhaustible energy. A fresh in- 
terpretation of the Constitution might easily be made to cover 
her case and bring her under Federal regulation. 

Elizabeth Bisland. 



